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THE WEST INDIAN. 
( Continued from page 6._) 


“MY husband,” continued the stran- 
ger, “Sat length informed me, that be- 
ing weary of acclimate which he found 
by no means agreed with his constitu- 
tion, he was resolved to return to Ame- 
rica; and ordered me to prepare imme- 
diately for our departure, as he had set- 
tled for our passage in a vessel which 
sailed in a few weeks. I was rather 
surprized at this information, as he had 
never before intimated his intention : 
I did not, however, oppose his design ; 
but instantly made preparations for our 
voyage. Most of our effects being con- 
veyed on board, and the time having 
arrived, within a few days, for our de- 
parture, my husband wenat one day to 
dine on board, with the captain of the 
vessel. I awaited his return till late 


in the evening, when I began to grow | 


alarmed at his delay, fearing that some 
accident might have befallen him: but, 
oh! Madam, how shall I describe my 
agony, when, on sending a messenger 
gto enquire for him, I discovered that 
the vessel had been under sai] some 
hours, and that my perfidious husband 
had embarked in it! A mist of dark- 
ness seemed to gather round me, and 
F sunk motionless to the ground: Oh! 
that Thad remained for ever insensi- 
ble, that death had for ever freed my 
wearied spirit from this scene of 
wretchedness! I remained almost in a 
state of insanity several days, when a 
nervous fever ensuing, reduced me so 
low, that my life was despaired of: 


yyouth, however, and the _ natural 
strength of my constitution, baffled 
the disease; and health returned, 
though my peace of mind was for ever 
fled. I now saw myself deprived of 
that affluence to which, from my in- 
fancy, I had been accustomed ; for my 
unkind Groveby had, some months be- 
fore, unknown to me, converted our 
estates into cash; all which he had 
taken with him, leaving me only one 
small plantation, which [ was likewise 
under a necessity of disposing of, to 
supply my immediate exigencies. This 
sudden reverse of fortune gave me.an 
opportunity of discovering a similar 
alteration in the conduct of my acquain- 
tance: the warmth of friendship was 
now changed into cool indifference ; 
and those few who still continued to 
wear the appearance of cordiality, ren- 
dered my visits irksome, by satirical 
remarks, or mortifying reflections. 
From my honest negroes alone I re- 
ceived consolation ; their affection re- 
mained unshaken, and glowed with 
more fervour amidst the clouds of sor- 
row and misfortune that surrounded 
me. I could, indeed, have raised a 
considerable sum by disposing of them; 
but, though born in a clime which au- 
| thorizes the inhuman custom of barter- 
ing our fellow creatures for gold, I 
‘ever loathed and detested the horrid 
‘practice. Surely, my dear Madam, 
we have no right to tyronnize over, and 
‘treat as brutes, those who will doubt- 
less one day be made partakers with 
‘us of an immortality! Have they not 








the same faculties, the same passions, 
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evil? Should we then, who are en- 
lightened by the holy precepts of 
Christianity, refuse to stretch forth 
the friendly hand, to point these hu- 
man affections to the most laudable | 
purposes, the glory of God, and the 
real advantage of society ! 
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“¢ T.et us not mislike them for their complexion, 
** The shadow’d livery of the burnish’d sun.” 


*€ You will, I hope, Madam, excuse 
this unnecessary digression; but I have 
experienced such unshaken affection 
from these poor creatures, and have 
at the same time been so frequently 
witness to the cruelty and oppression 
which are daily exercised on them, that 
I could not refrain from entering with 
warmth on a subject in which my 
feelings have been so often wounded. 
Many of the negroes had grown old 
in my father’s service ; and though 
their lives had passed with labour, 
gentleness and kind treatment had 
rendered the toil light. I could not} 
endure the thought, therefore, of 
dooming their age to the iron hand of 
tyranny, to whatsoever poverty I might 
myseli be reduced. I accordingly as- 
sembled them together; and, to the 
best of my remembrance, thus address- 
ed them : 

“‘ My honest friends—You see it has} 
pleased Heaven to deprive me of that 
affluence of which I was formerly pos- } 
sessed : you have all been faithful and 
affectionate ; and many of you have; 
spent your youth up in my own or my 
father’s service. Assure yourselves, 
then, that I do not consider it the least 
of my sorrows, that fortune has not} 
left it in my power to render your age 
as comfortable as your youth has been 
faithful and industrious. But that God, 
whom you have been taught to adore, 
will befriend you, if you continue to 
serve him with humility, with patience, | 
and with resignation. Do not how- | 
ever imagine, i conjure you, that I| 
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and the same innate sense of good and 


no, you are from this moment free, 
Liberty is all your poor mistress has 
to bestow on you; all she has now left 
to recompense you for your faithful 
services!” It is impossible to describe 
the effect this address produced on the 
negroes; not a dry eye was seen among 
them: so far from being elated with 
the freedom offered them, they seem- 
ed desirous of rushing again into sla- 
very, that I might reap the benefit 
arising from the sale of them. 


( To be continued. ) 
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THE LOVE OF FAME. 


TO arrive at distinction and excite 
applause, is a natural propensity that 
animates every breast; and the vulgar 
and the ignorant, equally triumph with 
the accomplished and the learned, in 
the praises which their qualities evoke, 
and the acclamations to which their 
follies and their buffoonery so fre- 
quently give birth. For although the 


parity in different minds, and finds a 
mense disproportion ; yet it is' still to 


duced to the same weakness of our na- 
ture ; the profligate indulges in wanton 
depravity to excel his companions, and 
secure their praise ; the warrior achieves 
a conquest that he may purchase re- 
nown ; and the scholar and the poet, 
compiles a book, and attunes his song, 
that he may live in the mouth of the 


our endeavours, so is the fruition of 


tive cause of vanity and pride; of va- 
nity which shows the absence of those 
qualities, that should alone be admired; 
and of pride, which defeats the pur- 
pose of its grandeur, by disclaiming the 
practice of means that might lead to 











mean tq doom you to foreign slavery ; | 


higher honours. 


their praise, found to be the produc~ 


same desire is modified to infinite dis- | 


pleasing gratification in objects of im- | 


multitude, and repose on the bosom of — 
posterity, As the approbation of man- | 
kind is such a powerful excitement of | 


be resolved into the same bias, and re- 
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THE OFFSPRING OF MERCY.—An allegory. 


WHEN the Almighty was about to 
create man, he summoned before him 
the angels of his attributes, the watch- 





ers of his dominions. ‘They stood in 
council around his hidden throne. 
«Create him not,” said the Angel of 
Justice, ‘he will not be equitable to 
his brethren, he will oppress the weak- | 
er.” ‘ Create him not,” said the An- | 

el of Peace, *‘he will manure the 
earth with human blood, the first born 
of his race will be the slayer of his bro- 
ther.” ‘* Create him not,” said the An- 
gel of Truth, “* he will defile thy sanc- 
tuarv with falsehood, aithough thou 
shouldst stamp on his forehead thine 
image, the seal of confidence.”’ So 
spake the angels of the attributes of 
Jehovah ; when Mercy, the youngest 
and dearest child of the eternal, arose, 
and, clasping his knees ; ‘‘ Create him, 
father,” said she, “ in thy likeness, the 
darling of thy loving kindness. When 
all thy messengers forsake him, I will 
seck and support him, and turn his 
thoughts to good: because he is weak, 
I will incline his heart to compassion, 
and his soul to charity. When he de- 
parts from Peace, from Truth, from 
Justice, the consequence of his wan- 
_derings shall deter him from repeating 
them, and shall gently lead him to 
amendment.” The Father of all, gave 
ear, and created man, a weak, faulter- 
ing being, but in his faults, the pupil 
of Mercy, the son of ever active and 
ameliorating love. Remember thine 
origin, oh man! when thou art hard 





AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 
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it; we long wish for precedence, and 
men bow but to the wealthy. Philo- 
sophy, moral as well as physical, must 
take experience for her guide. Sallow 
looks, restless minds, and unhealthy 
bodies are not the symptoms of con- 
tent; she hangs no such signs at the 


outside of the house where she dwells; 


she tortures not the fancy with ideal 
dreams of real wants; she casts not her 


| eyes upon the earth and says, * I hope 
|I am happy,” but she lifts them up to 
|heaven, and gratitude beams a new 
lustre, whilst she exclaims, “I am.” 
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He flies the spot, alarmed with dread, 
“© Lest Thirsis should begin to read.” 
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SO unwilling are men to be hearers in soci- 
ety; and we find invariably, throughout the 
world, that it is precisely those who wiil not 
listen one moment to the narrations of another, 
who require the most profound attention, and 
unwearied nods of approbation for their own. 
A perfect hearer must never be drowsy; for 
nothing perplexes a talker or reader of his 
own works, like the accident of sleep in the 
midst of his harrangue; and I have known a 
French talker rise up and hold open the eye-lids 
of a Dutch hearer, with his finger and thumb. 
A hearer must not squint. For no, lover is so 
jealous as a true talker, who will be perpetually 
watching the sotion of the eyes, and always sus- 
pecting that the atrention is directed to thut 
side of the room to which they point. A hearer 
must not be a seer of sights ; he must let a hare 
pass by as quietly as an ox; and never inter- 
rupt a narrative by crying out at the sight of a 
highwayman or a mad-dog. An acquaintance 
of mine lost a@ good /ecacy by the il timed arri- 
val of a carriage, which he discovered at the 
end of an avenue, and announced as an accept- 
able hearing to the pride of the family: but it 
happened to be at the very time the lady of the 
house was relating the critical moment of her 
life when she was in the greatest danger of 





and unkind towards thy brother; Mer- | 


cy alone willed thee to be ; Love and 
Pity nursed thee on their bosoms ! 


et 
RICHES, 


RICHES are almost universally 
sought after; they are thought to be 
the fountain from which the steams of 
pleasure continually issue-: were men 
wise, they would be convinced of the 
impossibility of purchasing felicity with 
paltry ore. It is in vain, they say, we 
sigh for power, and riches only obtain 


breaking her vow of celibacy. He must not be 
la newsmonger ; because times past have already 
| furnished the head of his patron with al/ the 

ideas he chooses it shouid be stored with, 
| Silence, in the opinion of a talker, is not merely 
|| the suppression of the action of the tongue; it 
is necessary that every muscle of the face, and 
member of the body, should receive its motion 
from no other sensation than that which the 
talker communicates through the ear. 


—— + ee 


An apothecary who used to value himself on 
his knowledge of drugs, asserted that all dteter 
things were dot. “* No,” said a gentleman pre- 
sent, ‘* There is one of a very different quality, 

















I am sure, and that is a ditter cold day /” 
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THE sworp. 
Encrusted with rust, hung the sword of my 
sire, 
Which often had forc’d from my bosom a 
sigh ; 
For its owner had flown 
To those regions unkrown, 


Where hasten the good and the brave when | 


they die: 
While affection weeps mournfully as they re- 
ture, 

And drops the salt tear, 

As it passes each bier : 
Inremembrance of virtues so rarely found here! 
When told of his deeds, and the laurels he won, 

Asserting his rights, and his country to save; 

O my blood it did boil, 

And my mother would smile, 

To see her young hero in miniature rave ; 
And I wished for the hours to roll speedily on, 

In hopes that the flame 

Which fired my young frame, 

Might enable my manhood to gain a fair fame. 


But Ye my hopes ; for the phantom has 
ed, 


And charms me no more toa laudable strife ; 
As she could not endure, 
A. disciple so poor, 

She left me obscurely to plod on through 


life : 
And I sighed for the hours, which so happily 
sped, . 


While fancy was kind, 
And I as yet blind 


To the cares which embitter the joys of man- | 


kind. 
Yet while I regret the dark gloom that sur- 
rounds, 
And shuts me from prospects which lately 
seem’d near; 
I will never despair, 
But make virtue my care, 
Preserving my honor unspotted and clear; 
And thus keeping my passions within proper 
bounds. 
I'll pity the great, 
Who think an estate 
€an give merit to him who’s deny’d :t by fate. 
Tho’ fortune unkindly should frown on me 
still, 
Or make me the sport of some humourous 
freak 3 
By afflictions thus crost, 
Shall my manhood be lost ? 
O no! thank my God, that I am not so weak: 
But relying with patience on Heaven's high 
will, 
And firm to the last, 
My hope I'll keep fast, 
Tho’ adversity here every prospect should blast. 


SONG AND MELODY. 
From M‘Neill’s Lyric Muse of Scotland. 


Song and medody can lighten 
Loads that bend the drooping soul, 
Gild the gloom of fate, and brighten 
Regions darkling round the pole. 
Cheering with their warm intrusion, 
Iceland shivering feels the glow, 
Lapland yielding to illusion 
Smiles amid eternal snow. 
Nor piercing blasts from Alpine height, 
Can chill the fervent pleasure: 
Nor climes where softer charms invite, 
Obliterate the measure ; 
Where’er he roams, bold, calm, or gay, 
Rewake the strain which youth’s blithe day 
Heard round Helvetia’s steeps, 
Tho’ nurs’d in war—to valor bred 
The Soldier gone!—fame! glory! fled, 
| Thinks of his home and weeps, 
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OBERON, KING OF THE FAIRIES, to his Lowe. 
W hat time the star of day retires, 

And red the crimson cloud of even, 
Flames with his delegated fires, 

Binding the radient brow of Heaven! 
O say, my true love, will you go 

To woodland haunts, remote, with me, 
And trip it, on fantastic toe, 

All underneath the greenwood tree ? 
And when, emerging from the deep, 

The moon’s wan lustre shall be given, 
To gild each tower and dewy steep ;— 

A watch light at the gates of Heaven. 
Say, will you join, my love so kind, 

Our frolic train, with heart of glee, 
Sailing upon the midnight wind, 

And trip it lightly o’er the sea. 
To isles of fragrance, where the rose 

That never dies, perfumes the air ; 
And the soft-fanning zephyr blows, 

That never sigh’d so sweet as there. 
Where war has never soil’d with blood 


And winter never strips the wood, 4 
Nor chills the soft wing of the gale. 5 

With golden harps, to gladness strung, ; 
Of faeys, a tuneful, airy band, 

Shall hail thee, ever fair and young, 


There, wheresoe’er thy footsteps stray, 
Through orange groves, or citron shades, 
The gales of Araby shall play! 
Sabzon odours scent the glades! say 
O haste! my fairest, haste away, 
The dance, the banquet, wait for thee, 
' And many a lyre and votive lay, 
And strain of choral symphony. 
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The living verdure of the vale, a 


And welcome thee to fairy land. 3 
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